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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 
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Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; R. I. d. Pil. = Rivista Italiana di 
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d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologic und Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil, 
jfahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de Mlt. = Revue de Mitaphysique et 
Morale ; Ar.f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophic — Other titles are 
self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL. 
Analytisch und Synthetisch. E. Kuhnemann. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 

I, 2, pp. 165-203. 

This article is mainly a summary of Kant's doctrine of analytic 
and synthetic judgments. Incidentally, however, the author gives 
his views on the questions of a priori knowledge and the thing-in- 
itself. — Kant's demand for apodictic knowledge should be under- 
stood, not metaphysically, but scientifically, merely in the sense of a 
demand for inner authenticity. Knowledge is based upon concepts, 
which are products of the understanding. But the emphasis laid 
upon pure concepts means simply that we must not rely upon 
judgments of mere chance experience. Scientific activity, working 
upon scattered experiences, is based upon certain ultimate concepts 
which we call a priori. Kant's attempt to find a priori knowledge, 
and to criticise the understanding and reason, results from simple 
scientific reflection. — Much controversy would have been avoided 
if Kant's doctrine of the thing-in-itself had been better understood. 
It is simply an attempt to show how the object of knowledge must 
be thought in the scientific consciousness. The scientific conscious- 
ness is not satisfied with regarding it merely as a sum of relations. 
What it means by the thing in abstraction from these relations is the 
thing-in-itself. Ellen r Talbot _ 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

The Psychology of Pain. C. A. Strong. Psych. Rev., II, 4, 
pp. 329-347. 

The author takes up the theory of pleasure and pain recently 
advocated by Mr. Marshall in Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics, and for 
a long time upheld by many prominent psychologists, namely, " that 
pleasure and pain ate not independent mental contents capable of 
existing in consciousness alone, but a side or aspect of other content 
— a sort of modification or coloring of sensations or ideas," and 
inquires whether this theory, which he calls the "aspect theory," 
accounts for the facts of physical pain. He examines cutaneous pain, 
first, from the neurological, then from the introspective point of view, 
and concludes that the " aspect theory " does not explain fully the 
facts of analgesia or anaesthesia, but that these may be explained 
by assuming that the " senses " of touch and pain are independent 
of each other, that the sense of temperature is independent of both, 
and that the temperature sense may be divided into a sense of heat 
and a sense of cold. Rejecting the doctrine of the "aspect" the- 
orists, that the fourth sense required for the explanation of partial 
anaesthesia is not a pain sense at all, but a sense whose normal 
product is a cutting-pricking sensation, he quotes a number of 
neurological facts and theories from Goldscheider, Foster, Starr, 
Skinner, Stern, Burr, and Wundt, and gives as the bearing of these 
upon the psychology of pain the conclusions : first, that pain impulses 
are exaggerations of tactile heat and cold impulses, and are conducted 
inward by the same nerve fibres ; second, that the analgesic condition 
is one of indifference, so far as the remaining cutaneous sensations 

are concerned Examining cutaneous pain from the introspective 

standpoint, the author asserts that a sensation is thinkable without 
any feeling-tone. Rejecting the Wundtian doctrine that all sensa- 
tions have a feeling-tone, but that the feeling may be either zero, or 
so strong as to overpower the sensation, and passing over as incapa- 
ble of proof or disproof the doctrine of other "aspect" theorists 
that all sensations have at least a minimal feeling-tone, he refuses to 
classify what they call a " feeling-tone " with intensity, and makes it 
a quality, concluding that pain is a distinct content of certain 
cutaneous sensations, just as blue is of visual ones. — In reply to 
the objection that pain may be an independent mental content, 
yet not a sensation, Strong asserts that, originally and in them- 
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selves, feelings of pain and ordinary sensations are of the same 
nature. They are both called forth by nerve currents from without, 
and both are substantive mental contents, capable of existing in 
consciousness alone. He thinks that pleasure and pain are distinctly 
localized, and that images of pleasure and pain may exist. He holds, 
in conclusion, that physical pain is not a compound of an indifferent 
sensation with a feeling of displeasure, but is itself a sensation which 
calls forth displeasure. c g p ARIUSH . 

Essai stir la psychologie du musicien. L. Dauriac. Rev. 
Ph., XX, i, pp: 31-56 ; 3, pp. 258-284. 

' Musical intelligence ' is the best term by which we can refer to 
that which is essential for the true appreciation of music. Such 
appreciation does not come from any musical ' sense,' for a person 
may be well able to distinguish all the notes of a scale, and yet be 
thoroughly unmusical. What is wanting in such a case is not a 
sensation, but the power to give to sensations the unity of a per- 
ception. Musical intelligence has for its function the synthesis of a 
melodic series. It comes into existence only in connection with 
certain mathematical relations. It may be wholly unconscious of 
these relations, and yet it acts rationally, i.e., in accordance with 
laws that justify to the reason the spontaneous enjoyment of musical 
compositions. Musical pleasure is really dependent upon an intel- 
lectual function which itself escapes observation, and of which this 
pleasure itself is the chief and perhaps the only sign. From such an 
investigation of the power to appreciate music, several inferences 
may be drawn. This form of intelligence, like any other, may be 
cultivated. It is by no means the only factor in what is popularly 
known as musical enjoyment. Such popular enjoyment is often due 
to the association of music with words and with movernent, as in 
songs, or in martial and dance music. Pure musical appreciation, 
however, is best secured among the uncultivated, when the melody is 
simple and distinct, with a clearly marked rhythm. And, as a rule, 
the music is more quickly understood, when it is given by some 
favorite instrument. So long as music is regarded as a mere 
diversion, musical intelligence will not pass far beyond these almost 
primitive characteristics. 

To explain what is meant by a musical phrase, we must presuppose 
a musical intelligence. But before claiming that either term can be 
legitimately used, there must be some settlement of the old questions 
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in regard to musical expression. Does music express emotions or 
ideas ? Can one go so far as to say that it expresses anything ? If a 
musical phrase possessed any meaning of its own, it could not be set 
to words. Yet often with a single air very different words may 
appropriately be sung. A musical phrase is a unity, as a column is 
a unity. The intellectual work of a composer is not the expression 
of a thought, but the creation of an organic synthesis of sounds in 
accordance with certain aesthetic laws. Music does not even express 
definite emotions. But there are frequent correspondences and 
associations between certain series of sounds and certain psychic 
states. The most direct connection of the two is found in rhythm. 
Consciousness is rhythmic, and changes of rhythm are accompanied 
by noticeable changes in the emotions. It is more accurate, then, to 
speak of music as suggestive rather than as expressive. Moreover a 
composition may be without suggestiveness, and yet be truly musical. 
It is true that emotional images alone give birth to music, for feeling 
and sensation are so closely connected, that either may suggest the 
other. But neither this association nor the original feeling lies 
within the province of the musical intelligence. That term must refer 
exclusively to the process of synthesizing sounds, or to that of 
perceiving coherent tonal series. » j jt . 

La classificazione dei sentimenti nella storia della filosofia. 
L. Ambrosi. R. I. d. Fil., IX, Sept.-Oct, pp. 129-165. 

The author first gives a rhumb, by author and school, of the differ- 
ent classifications of the emotions in the history of philosophy. As 
a result of this investigation, he finds three main groups of classifica- 
tions. The first, which includes nearly all attempts before the time 
of Kant, together with some of more modern authors, is marked by 
a careful distinction between simple pleasure and pain and the more 
complex emotions, desires, and passions which develop from them. 
The second, in which we find, among others, the systems of Kant 
and Hamilton, makes a classification based upon the accompanying 
phenomena, and gives such divisions as pleasures ' of sense ' and ' of 
intellect.' The members of the third carefully distinguish simple 
pleasure-pain from the other forms of mentality, but instead of 
seeking a classification in terms of the accompanying states of mind, 
turn their attention to a careful observation of the differences pre- 
sented by the affective constituents themselves. Only in this way, 
recently advocated by Bouiller and Dumont, and adopted with par- 
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ticular success by Grote, may we expect to obtain an accurate 
scientific classification of the emotions. W. B. Pillsbury. 

La me'moire musicale. L. Dauriac. Rev. Ph., XX, 4, 
pp. 400-422. 

This article treats of the importance of memory for the musician. 
Memory is the source of musical inspiration. It breaks up the 
original whole, and thus renders new combinations possible. No 
sharp distinction, therefore, can be drawn between memory and 
creative imagination. Men of genius are such, mainly, if not 
exclusively, by reason of the specific memory with which they are 
endowed. Musical memory may be a matter of Ear or of Intelligence. 
The memory for rhythm involves a difficulty. In the case of simple 
rhythms, it is dependent on Ear ; otherwise it is an affair of Intellect. 
The memory for rhythms is specifically different from that for melody. 
The two may be dissociated, and function apart from each other. 

J. A. MacVannel. 

Videa nel bello -musicale. G. M. Ferrari. R. I. d. Fil., VIII, 
Nov.-Dec, pp. 348-360. 

On one side, music may be termed with Leibnitz an unconscious 
arithmetic ; it follows mathematical laws in the construction of its 
harmonies. But as architecture is not geometry merely, so music is 
something more than arithmetic. It appeals immediately to the 
heart and is not concerned with intellectual distinctions. It grows 
out of the primitive expression of the heart's emotions, but just as 
the painter and sculptor express more than the dead outlines of their 
subject, so the musician idealizes the emotions he portrays. Music 
can imitate the innumerable>sounds of nature with great effect, and it 
is to man that it appeals with the greatest force. It is the art which 
most strongly affects the human soul. Hence it is the most universal 
art, and that most suited to the democratic tendencies of our times. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 



ETHICAL. 



Sur la me'thode de la sociologie. Marcel Bernes. Rev. Ph., 
XX, 3, pp. 233-257 ; 4, pp. 372-399. 

The author proposes to examine especially M. Durkheim's state- 
ment that " in order to render sociology independent, exact, and truly 
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practical, it is necessary to make of it a purely objective science." 
He wishes to show : (1) that pure objectivism is inapplicable to social 
facts; (2) that the practical character of those facts allows us partially 
to determine them in another manner, and that from the impossibility 
of an objective sociology we should not infer the impossibility of 
social science. The objectivity of facts is not a character inherent 
in things, but an interpretative hypothesis, an hypothesis approxi- 
mately exact in natural science, but not in sociology. In order to 
answer the question, ' What is a sociological fact ? ' he considers 

(1) the objective definition of the sociological fact, (2) the nature 
and practical import of the social fact, (3) the condition and general 
characteristics of practical knowledge. Lastly, he attempts to show 
that his doctrine not only allows us to retain everything good in 
Durkheim's theory of crime, but that it escapes the great difficulties 
raised by this theory. (1) M. Durkheim's definition of a social fact — 
a way of acting susceptible of exerting an external constraint upon the 
individual — is too broad, as it would include every instinctive and 
habitual act, acts to which we do not attribute social value. It is 
also too narrow and would exclude acknowledged social facts, e.g., 
rules of morality, the restraint in this case being wholly internal. 
Again, it destroys the preponderance very justly attributed by 
Durkheim himself to the dynamic over the static in sociology. 

(2) Social facts are not, properly speaking, certain facts or all the 
facts which occur in society, but rather the numerous aspects which 
the very complicated thing called the social group presents at each 
moment. We study from interest or convenience these different 
aspects — the political life, the laws, the morals. Since a knowledge 
of this class of facts is knowledge of a practical kind, the person 
best prepared to understand society is not the one who puts himself 
outside of it and examines it as one does a physical fact, but the one 
who, while observing and reflecting, sees the most constantly and 
fully the social life of his time and country. (3) Compared with the 
more abstract objects of other sciences, the practical fact par 
excellence, the social fact, is a thing, and admits of an objective 
determination, in that it is always necessary to take account, not 
only of the physical medium in which society exists and which 
limits its development, which accelerates or retards social changes 
and gives them their external form, but also of the social past 
partly crystallized in present institutions and customs. But the 
social fact is also a subjective fact. It is a reality which grows, 
the promise of the future, the outline of to-morrow in to-day. 
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It is action, then, which forms the bond between the two oppo- 
site and complementary conceptions (subjective and objective), 
which analysis can and should apply to the study of social life. 
Action is the keystone of all internal life ; every state of mind is 
already an action in outline. But action is not contained wholly in 
the idea of an internal principle of activity ; it exists only by a group 
of objective conditions which gives it body and form. Action sums 
up all practical and social reality ; it is determined both from within 
and without. It is the bond of objective and subjective, of the real 
and the ideal. Sociology is the science of that which is most 
essential, most living in life itself. (4) M. Durkheim must, accord- 
ing to the principles which he sets forth, define crime by some 
objective fact ; and naturally this fact is punishment. Crime, 
therefore, is every punishable act. This is in strong contrast with 
Garofalo's equally erroneous doctrine that " crime is that which has 
always been judged such." Limiting himself to objective science, 
Durkheim has not been able to find any other mark of the normality 
of a fact than its generality ; normal facts are the common ones, 
abnormal the uncommon. History and statistics, Durkheim thinks, 
prove the value of these definitions. These sciences show that the 
number of crimes, and so the criminality, increases with civilization. 
If crime is a pathological fact, this statement is alarming ; how can 
we call those societies superior whose weal becomes more and more 
precarious ? But there is a double error involved here, says Durkheim, 
(1) in forgetting that the crimes furnished by statistics are the acts 
punished, and that they differ widely in kind according to the society 
which we observe ; (2) in regarding crime as a malady and abnormal. 
Bernes replies (1) that crime is not merely a punishable act, but an act 
punishable as abnormal ; (2) that statistics do not prove a constant 
parallelism between the increase in the number of crimes and social 
progress ; (3) that the antinomy itself is only imaginary, and is easily 
explained if one remembers that one of the marks of social progress 
is the progress of the collective conscience, and so of the social 
ideal ; the public conscience becomes more sensitive and brands as 
crimes many acts which formerly were winked at. One cannot 
conclude from an increase of crime to social decadence, nor from a 
diminution to social progress. — M. Bernes then discusses (1) the rules 
of sociological observation ; (2) the distinction of normal and patho- 
logical ; (3) the classification of social types ; (4) the conditions of 
the explanation of social facts ; (5) the rules of proof in sociology. 

D. R. Major. 
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The Sanction for Morality in Nature and Evolution. James 
T. Bixby. New World, No. 15, pp. 444-458. 

At the present day, it is often inferred that Evolution is a process 
where merciless competition and cruelty are the rule, that Nature is 
a field where every creature must struggle for himself alone, and 
where might only is right. Thus Huxley, in his latest volume of 
essays, concludes that " the cosmos works through the lower nature 
of man, not for righteousness, but against it, . . . and that the 
cosmic progress has no sort of relation to moral ends." Against 
such a pessimistic theory, the author contends that this view turns 
away from the end and consummation of the process of evolution, 
and then condemns the whole because of its own partial observation. 
The process of evolution should be judged, not by what appears in 
its lower rudimentary forms and crude beginnings, but by its whole 
sweep and final outcome. Animal evolution culminates in human 
evolution, and human evolution in the upbuilding of the spiritual 
nature. As the outcome is indisputably moral, how shall we declare 
that the process and the law are devoid of ethical import ? Secondly, 
those parts and actions in nature which are most criticised are 
never ends in themselves, but means and intermediate steps to the 
ultimate goal of good. And further, even in the lower stages of life, 
there is an altruism conjoined with the struggle for self, which 
constantly restrains selfishness, and is often dominant over it. And 
it is just these altruistic or moral impulses which have enabled 
species to maintain themselves in the struggle for life, and to 
progress to a higher plane of existence. If it be denied that the 
examples usually given of sympathy and devotion in the animal 
world can be taken as illustrations of conscious altruism, still 
stronger is the proof that there is an innate tendency, rooted in the 
constitution of nature and of all social beings, that irresistibly expresses 
itself in sympathetic and self-sacrificing impulses. TEC 

Die Ethik des deutschen Idealismus. Eugen Kuhnemann. 
Z. f. Ph., CVI, 2, pp. 161-174. 

By the Ethics of German Idealism is meant that view of the moral 
life that is grounded for the most part on Kant. Kant sought an 
answer to the question, whether, in order to understand human life, 
it becomes necessary to posit a special principle different from the 
laws of nature. In the sphere of nature everything is conditioned, 
law reigns supreme. But ethical principles, he found, are grounded 
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in the unconditioned. Man receives the moral law from himself 
alone. He is an end in himself, and lives in a community of 
free personalities. At this point two questions arise : (i) What 
does the ethical view of Idealism do for the understanding of 
human life? (2) What kind of a moral-shaping energy does it bear? 
Idealism enjoins upon us the unity of all the phenomena of human 
life. The idea of personality becomes for human life the same that 
the law of nature is for the phenomena of nature, viz., that which 
we presuppose in order to explain the phenomena. And as we 
presuppose personality to explain the individual life, so we posit 
humanity as ultimate end to explain the life of the race. Moral 
action is a simple self-intelligible requirement of personality. A 
hedonistic theory does not lead to the understanding of human 
existence, and it contains no specific moral energy. Further, Ideal- 
ism has shown that moral judgments are essentially different from 
judgments of cognition. The latter concern facts only. " But 
when we judge acts, men, and circumstances morally, our judgment 
contains already the projection of the ideal which we hold as the 
task for men." Finally, Idealism teaches us to understand art as a 
phenomenon of freedom. For the real artist, art is not the beautiful, 
but the self-intelligible. j R B rown. 

Notes on the Theory of Value. J. S. Mackenzie. Mind, No. 
16, pp. 425-449. 

In view of the growing importance of the conception of Value for 
the sciences of ethics, economics, and education, this paper calls 
attention to the recent examinations of the subject by the two 
Austrian writers, Alexius Meinong and Christian Ehrenfels, both of 
whom have been influenced by the work of Brentano and the 
Austrian economists. The views of Ehrenfels were expressed in 
five articles in the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie 
(1893-1894), under the title, Werththeorie und Ethik. In these 
articles the points of chief interest are: (1) the distinctions between 
Intrinsic and Instrumental Values (Eigenwerthe and Wirkungs- 
werthe), and between Utility and Value (JVutzen and Frommeri) ; (2) 
the discussion of the relation of Value to feeling and desire ; (3) a 
treatment of the relation of feeling and desire ; (4) a consideration 
of the possibility of error in attaching Value to objects ; (5) a dis- 
cussion of negative Values. The interest of the work is mainly 
psychological, and although it is " a singularly original, subtle, and 
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carefully worked out contribution to an important subject," it is 
marred throughout by a strong subjective tendency. — The views of 
Meinong are to be found in the treatise, Psychologisch-ethische Unter- 
suchungen zur Werththeorie. The work is more elaborate than that 
of Ehrenfels, and seems to go more deeply into the subject. A 
most important point is the doctrine that all appreciation of Value 
involves an element of judgment, and takes the form of a judicial 
feeling (Urtheilsgefiiht). Meinong is successful in correcting the 
subjectivity of Ehrenfels, but the limitation of his own position is 
evident in the setting up of a kind of ' impartial spectator ' as the 
standard of judgments upon human character. The strength of his 
work lies in its thoroughness ; its weakness results from the too 
close adherence to the empirical standpoint. In conclusion, two 
observations may be added : (i) the importance of a treatment of 
ethics from the point of view of Value is considerable; (2) Ehren- 
fels' distinction between Eigenwerthe and Wirkungswerthe deserves 
more careful consideration than it has hitherto received. 

Alex. Meiklejohn. 



METAPHYSICAL. 

Time and the Succession of Events. J. L. McIntyre. Mind, 
No. 15, pp. 334-349- 

Time is no longer regarded by any school of Philosophy as an 
ultimate reality subsisting for itself, but is looked upon as a relation 
or series of relations between events. The modern problem refers to 
the validity of the time-relations in their application to the ultimately 
real. If the time-succession is unreal, then change, activity, develop- 
ment, and morality are equally unreal, and the ultimate reality is 
unknowable. If, on the other hand, time-relations are predicable of 
ultimate reality, then it seems to follow that there is an endless 
process, inconsistent with the supposed perfection of the Absolute. 
Without hoping to clear these difficulties away, we shall try to prove 
that it is possible to form a rational conception of the relation of 
time-succession to the Absolute, which, in spite of its difficulties, 
does not involve us in the admission that reality is unknowable. 
— That there should be a real succession of events is an assumption 
necessary to explain our experience ; and time, as the sum of the 
relations (of succession) between these events, is valid of the real. 
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There can, however, be no relations between independent realities. 
Lotze has shown that the interaction of two objects must ultimately 
be explained by the act of a universal subject present in both. 
Further, where events are related to each other as successive, they 
must be referred ultimately to one subject, so that the succession of 
events is reducible to the succession of acts of the Absolute. Do 
the distinctions of ' past,' ' present,' and ' future ' exist then for the 
Absolute as for us ? The answer lies in the distinction between the 
existence of 'thing' or 'subject,' and that of 'events' or 'acts.' 
Only the latter are in time, are successive. We have two inseparable 
aspects under which the universe is to be regarded — on the one 
hand, the Absolute, above all time-process, eternal and unchangeable, 
the unity and harmony of things, absolutely unknowable as ' in him- 
self ' ; on the other hand, the world of changing finite things where 
also no fixed knowledge seems possible. Only by uniting the two 
aspects is knowledge possible — by regarding the succession of 
events as the succession of acts of the Absolute. By this means the 
empty unity receives filling, the Absolute becomes a living being, 
the Unknowable becomes knowable through his acts. If we apply 
this view to the question of the reality of past and future as com- 
pared with the present, it is obvious that the Absolute in himself is 
throughout all time equally real. Our ' present ' is regulated by and 
dependent on the acts of the Absolute. The present act is the true 
reality. Time as a whole, therefore, has no existence except as an 
abstraction from the relations of events in the mind of the subject ; 
the past has no existence except in memory or as a moment in the 
present, the future none except in foresight or inference, or, again, 
as a moment involved in the present. The Absolute is the per- 
manently existing real Subject, the present act the momentarily 
existing real event. The Absolute, as in itself, gives the continuity, 
as in its acts, the discreteness of Time. David Irons 

Knowledge. Walter Smith. Mind. No. 16, pp. 489-505. 

Knowledge consists in thoughts which agree with reality ; it is 
the reproduction in the mind of the object. How is such knowledge 
to be attained ? Do the data of sense constitute it ; or is it furnished 
by the so-called categories of science ; or, if both these fail, has 
consciousness other resources? (1) The data of sense are not 
properly cognitions, for they do not resemble things, and their object 
must be created by thought. (2) The concepts, categories, or laws 
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of science do not constitute knowledge. The category of quantity 
gives no information as to the inner nature of the reality which it 
measures ; so, too, causality and even self-consciousness are mere 
abstractions. Science deals with universals, but these are static, 
and can only serve as signs and symbols which are useful in practical 
and intellectual life. (3) Through sympathy and imitation, as found 
in objective Art, the human mind may come to know its object. 
Thus in the drama the characters of history become living persons 
whose emotions we can experience within ourselves; so, too, as in 
the poetry of Wordsworth, we can, by sympathy, catch the spirit of 
Nature and live its life. Science, then, is not sufficient for knowl- 
edge ; what we need is a new Poetry and a new Art, which will 
seek to know by sympathy and imitation. Such an attempt involves 
many difficulties, but it offers a possible means of attaining to 
knowledge of reality. Alex _ Meiklejohn . 



HISTORICAL. 



The 'Poetics' of Aristotle. R. P. Hardie. Mind, No. 15, 
PP- 350-364- 

According to Aristotle the use of Kivrjcns as a medium differentiates 
TroirjriKtj from other kinds of imitation (yu^ais), kCvt/o-is being taken 
to mean sensations of sight or hearing that are successive in time. 
The great advance made by Aristotle on Plato is the introduction of 
the conception of medium (v\rj, in his metaphysical terminology). 
This conception modifies in an important way the meaning of /u/x^eris. 
If the special function of vXrj is not recognized, the imitation of a 
thing will be regarded as an imitation in pari materia. Hence from 
this point of view, which is Plato's, the copy of a thing must be 
either a mere repetition of the thing, or must differ from it as the 
unreal or illusory differs from reality. But when it is recognized 
that two things having the same cISos may differ in respect of vXrj, 
there is no longer any reason why the copy should be regarded as 
an attempt to rival reality. The ' imitation ' is simply the solution 
of an artistic problem : — Given xy where x is ciSos and y v\rj, to 
express x in terms of a new medium y'. The relation of xy' to xy 
is naturally expressed by 'imitation' or jKt]t«7<Tts in its ordinary 
meaning. We may call the other relation, that of xy' to x (or xy 
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to x), 'expression.' Aristotle uses the term /uteris to indicate 
the latter relation as well as the former. We must therefore suppose 
that for him /uteris had a wider meaning than ordinarily attaches to 
the word. — From Plato's standpoint, the artist must be regarded as 
copying the appearance only, precisely as the photographic camera 
reproduces an object. On Aristotle's view, however, we may say 
there is first the concrete object, then the «8os in the mind of the 
artist, then its expression by him. We may even dismiss as unneces- 
sary the given concrete reality, and start with the ctSos in the mind 
of the artist. Aristotle's real view, in short, is that fine art is the 
expression of the universal, and plainly for a true theory of art 
expression is the essential operation, not imitation in the ordinary 
meaning of the term. — The origin of poetry is referred by Aristotle 
to two ' psychological conditions ' (atrial <j>v<xiKai). These are not 
the tendency to imitation and the tendency to delight in imitation, 
as is commonly supposed ; nor are they the tendency to imitate and 
rejoice in imitations, and the tendency towards knowledge, as 
Bosanquet thinks. In each of these cases the two conditions are not 
independent. The truth seems to be that the instinct for imitation 
and the instinct for harmony and rhythm are the conditions referred 
to by Aristotle. On this view, poetry would be regarded as having 
gradually developed out of instinctive mimicry, which had throughout 
for its aim the expression of order and beauty. — Although in 
preceding divisions Aristotle has clearly distinguished tragedy from 
epic, at the end of the fifth chapter a fresh differentiation is given, 
the ground of division being the length (jk??kos) of the dramatic 
ixiixrjvis. This passage is important, partly because it is the first 
explicit appearance of a consideration of value, and partly because 
it is used in the definition of tragedy. David Irqns _ 

Gedachtniss-theoretische Untersuchungen. Bergemann. Ar. f. 
G. d. Ph., VIII, iii, pp. 336-353. 

Plato distinguishes between dvajav^o-is and /J,vrjfji.r). The former is 
recollection through association by similarity or contiguity (Phaedo 
73 B ff.). It is an active voluntary process of reproducing what was 
once in the mind. On the other hand jtvj?W * s memory or the 
passive continuance of a sense-impression. It is psychophysical 
{Philebus 34 B). 'Avcfytv^crts without any cooperation of the body 
revives what was once in the mind. It is the revival of a fragment 
of knowledge which the soul had in a preexistent state {Phaedo 76 C). 
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t&viqiMi) (Theaet. 191 C ff.) is the capability of a soul in union with a 
body to retain impressions of sense. This capability differs in 
different individuals owing to differences in corporeal character and 
the relative intimacy of the union of the corporeal with the psychical. 
The more intimate the union is, the worse is p.vr)p.T). In a close 
union of these two natures, the impressions of sense are impure and 
indistinct. Memory is, therefore, improved by a purification of the 
soul through asceticism. — Aristotle (irept pv^/u^s km dva/xv^crctos) says 
that after a sensation is experienced there remains, owing to the action 
of tjmvTcujia, as a more or less permanent possession of the soul, a 
memorial image (juv^juovcv^a) of the thing sensed. This ixvrjixovevfxa 
is a deposit, as it were, left in the soul by a presentative factor 
((JMVTacria), and this <JMVTa.<jia, looked at physiologically, is a stimulus 
whose nature is to further continue the movement set up by sensa- 
tion. The blood or warm breath (wvevixa) is conductor of this 
movement, and when it has been carried to the heart, the favrao-la 

becomes a ^dVrao^ta. The ^avraajxa differs from the ixvrj/xovev/xa 

(whose mechanical correlate is also to be found in the heart) only in 
the fact that in the memorial image we are conscious of a former 
actual sense experience. This ^avrauta as cause of a twofold 
deposit in the heart as central organ (the opinions of Alcmaeon, 
Democritus, and Plato on the function of the brain being displaced 
by this less correct view of Aristotle) gives the following schema : 

(ftavrama 



KJiavradfia nvrj/iovev/xa 

Conscious and voluntary recollection in Aristotle's Psychology is 
dva^i^uts; conscious, but involuntary, memory is p.vrjp.r). He uses, 
however, iwr/^r] also in a broad sense to include both voluntary 
recollection (dva^.v7;o-ts) and memory (ixv^ixij). Animals are capable 
of the latter ; while man alone is capable of the former. 'Ara^v^o-ts 
is conditioned by antecedent association, which is grounded in 
three things : (1) Similarity, (2) Contrast, (3) Succession or Order. 

W. A. H. 

La philosophie de Charles Secre'tan. Emile Boutroux. Rev. 
de Me"t., Ill, 3, pp. 253-268. 

To the work of thinker and apostle to which he devoted his life, 
Secre'tan brought a profound moral and religious nature. Duty, 
faith, responsibility, sin, salvation, were for him living realities. There 
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are three phases of his philosophy. First, there is an explanation 
and justification of the principles of Christianity — a formulation and 
discussion of the central problem of all his researches, viz., How 
conceive the world as we know it as a creation of God ? Is the 
first principle of things a free and holy personality ? Can the world 
be explained by the action of such a principle ? The fact of obliga- 
tion assures us of the existence of a supreme Person, legislator and 
judge, to whom we are bound. The divine. personality is a free, living 
substance acting in accordance with self-imposed law. The evil pro- 
pensities of man are explained by the story of the fall. A second phase 
is begun in Recherches de la mkthode, 1857, and finished in Principes de 
la morale, 1883. In these works we find an answer to the objections 
raised by skeptics ; also an effort to find a concrete formula of duty. 
The next phase of his work is the propagation and defense of his 
doctrine. The same beliefs, he thought, which regenerate the 
individual would regenerate society. Secre"tan's work is specially 
praiseworthy, because at a time when metaphysic was least esteemed, 
when positivism, skepticism, and materialism were rampant, he 
persisted in occupying himself with the problems of origin, purpose, 
and destiny. His general rule was to subordinate theory to practice, 
and to reject as false a priori any doctrine whose probable results 
would be bad for the individual or for society. Secre'tan's distinction 
between liberty and free-will is important ; also his generalization of 
the problem of freedom in attributing it not only to man, but to all 
that is or may be. It is improbable, he believed, that man should 
have a faculty so important as this, while all other beings are 

deprived of it. n _ ,, 

v D. R. Major. 



